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THE EDGAR B. WHITCOMB COLLECTION 
IN DETROIT 


By Wa Ter HEIL 
Detroit, Michigan 


HE Edgar B. Whitcomb collection in Detroit, created during the 

past few years, is a proof that, provided there is taste and discrim- 
ination on the part of the collector, it is still possible to bring together— 
and without staking fabulous amounts —a group of paintings which not 
only beautify the home of the fortunate owner, but which further satis- 
fy the demands of the most fastidious and sophisticated connoisseur. 

The Whitcomb collection is not specialized upon certain schools or 
periods. There are in fact not less than five schools represented, each 
one by outstanding masters of the epochs in which the art development 
of the country had reached a peak of perfection. 

There is as an example of the Italian High-Renaissance, a portrait 
of a bearded young man by Jacopo Tintoretto. The painting belongs to 
the middle period of the master (about 1560), and in its spirited tech- 
nique and its structure — firm and determined in spite of the great 
freedom of pictorial execution — shows all of the rare qualities of this 
most important follower of Titian in the city of lagoons. 

The second Italian painting of the collection, about two centuries 
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later, also belongs to the Venetian school. It is one of those delightful 
vedute by Francesco Guardi, in this instance not a motive from Venice 
herself, but a view of Mestre (Fig. 3) near Venice: a vast and lofty sky, 
picturesque small houses along the canal in the middle ground, and the 
scene enlivened with many of those figures, sketched in a spotty and 
witty manner, which bring such special charm into the pictures of this 
artist. 

Two works by the leading masters, Rubens and Van Dyck, convey 
an idea of the great and opulent art of Flanders in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the counterpart of the Italian Baroque in the north. There is a 
small painting from the hand of Rubens (Fig. 4), one of those little 
sketches undoubtedly original, and revealing more fully the immense 
artistic force, the inexhaustible invention, the bold and powerful brush- 
work of the artist, than many of the huge canvases done, as we know, 
mainly after such sketches by pupils under the supervision of the mas- 
ter. The painting illustrates an episode in the siege of Troy: Nestor and 
Ulysses, at the command of the Greek council of war, endeavoring to 
placate Achilles, return to the offended hero the captive maiden Briseis. 
It is the first original design of a composition intended for execution in 
tapestry, of which there is a larger version in the Schiff collection in New 
York,’ and was probably painted shortly after 1620. 

The painting by Van Dyck has also the charm of sketchy execution. 
It is a portrait study of an unknown man (Fig. 1), brushed in fluid 
strokes, during the English period of the artist (about 1635). It would 
appear from the costume that the sitter was a friend, perhaps an artist 
colleague of Van Dyck’s, rather than one of his high-born patrons; and 
it is in paintings of this nature that the artist, untrammeled by the con- 
ventions and whims of the customer, often achieves a most happy re- 
sult, as can be seen in numerous examples of such portraits. 

Among the Dutch of the seventeenth century there is first of all a 
Rembrandt, broadly painted in the wonderfully dark gold tones of his 
late period: one of the series of portraits of his son Titus’ (Fig. 2), then 
about fifteen years old, over whose life such a tragic fate hovered. It 
shows the boy in a three-quarter view, with expressive, firmly-closed 
mouth, and the earnest, almost sad eyes which one notices even in his 
pictures as a child. 


1 Tllustrated in R. Oldenbourg, “Rubens” (Klassiker der Kunst), page 227. 


2W. R. Valentiner places the date of this picture in 1656. It is described in: Valentiner, “Rem- 
brandt” (Klassiker der Kunst), page 414; Bode, “The Works of Rembrandt,” No. 376; Hofstede de 
Groot, “Catalogue Raisonne,” No. 708. 
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Fic. 3. Francesco Guarpi: View or Mestre, NEAR VENICE 


Collection of Mr. Edgar B. Whitcomb, Detroit, Mich. 
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: Fic. 4. Rupens: Briseis GIVEN BACK TO ACHILLES 


Collection of Mr. Edgar B. Whitcomb, Detroit, Mich. 
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Fic. 5. Jacos RuisDAEL: Tue WINDMILL 


Fic. 6. Hosspema: LANDSCAPE 
Collection of Mr. Edgar B. Whitcomb, Detroit, Mich. 
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Dutch landscape painting is well illustrated by the three leading 
masters of this school, Jacob Ruisdael, Meindert Hobbema and Aelbert 
Cuyp. Ruisdael’s Landscape with Mill (Fig. 5) is one of that group of 
pictures — mostly of a smaller size and, as we know, painted in the 
years between 1656 and 1660 — which when compared with the larger 
paintings are distinguished by a certain intimate closeness to nature 
and by a freer, one might almost say, an impressionistic treatment of 
light and air. And yet, our picture, in its wonderful quiet and grave 
spirit and in its strongly concentrated composition, proves that Ruis- 
dael never loses that grandeur of vision so typical of this most heroic of 
Dutch landscape painters. 

The landscape of Hobbema (Fig. 6), Ruisdael’s pupil, belonging to 
his best period (about 1665), clearly shows the essential difference in 
temperament of these two painters. Hobbema is lyrical while Ruisdael 
is dramatic in his conception of the landscape. Hobbema is gay; Ruis- 
dael is grave. Hobbema’s composition, with its characteristic openings 
into bright distances, is looser and more variegated, conveying the im- 
pression of the casual in a view. The trees and the clouds, firm and 
massive as painted by Ruisdael, have here become light and lofty; at 
the same time the color grows brighter and more silvery ; and as a whole 
these pictures have a charm which, although not compatible with the 
somber greatness of Ruisdael, places their creator also among the out- 
standing landscape painters of all times. 

Aelbert Cuyp, who painted the small view of the Scheldt near Dor- 
drecht, is somewhat later than Ruisdael and Hobbema and represents 
another trend of Dutch painting. He derives his art from Van Goyen 
and is later influenced by Rembrandt from whom he has borrowed the 
warm gold tones which distinguish pictures such as ours. In the com- 
position of his landscapes he is less structural than Ruisdael and Hob- 
bema. The most painter-like of the three masters, interested primarily 
in the problems of light and atmosphere, he loves to paint the morning 
and evening sun, the silvery moon, giving their effects in the hazy and 
shimmering air over the water, and in the dissolving contours of dis- 
tant trees, houses and sails. His art may be said to be related to that of 
Turner, who, in England two centuries later, developed similar tend- 
encies. Cuyp is not to be regarded as a landscape painter only, as fig- 
ures play an important role in his pictures ; he is in fact also one of the 
finest animal painters in the history of Dutch art. 

We turn from the landscape by Cuyp to such a work as the Holy 
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Family by Nicolas Poussin, and although the two masters are almost 
contemporary, we enter another world. The picturesque problems of 
Cuyp now play a very subordinate role; here everything is aimed at 
clearness of composition. In fact scarcely any of the Post-Renaissance 
artists (with the exception of the Neo-classicists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury) has come so close to the classical ideas of composition and colora- 
tion established by Raphael as has Poussin. In the zealous imitation of 
the antique — in the type of the Madonna and in some details of the 
interior — the master of the seventeenth may be said to even surpass 
the master of the sixteenth century. In the landscape of the back- 
ground he apparently follows Titian and Palma; the heavily draped 
folds of the curtain alone unmistakably reveal that we are in the 
Baroque period. The great genius of Poussin, however, succeeded so 
admirably in fusing all these different elements into one unit that the 
picture as a whole appears perfectly harmonious and strikingly original. 
The painting, executed in 1641 at the order of the Roman art collector, 
Giovanni Stefano Roccatagliata (as related by Poussin himself in sev- 
eral extant letters), was later missing for a long time, until it re- 
appeared recently in English possession.° 

The great change which French art underwent in the following 
period can be visualized in the works of two of the eighteenth-century 
masters. Fragonard’s Minerva, although in subject and size not en- 
tirely corresponding to the idea one generally has of the master’s dainty 
art galante, is nevertheless undoubtedly by his hand and a typical ex- 
pression of the super-refined art of the ancien regime. The painting be- 
longs to the middle period of the master; it might have been done in 
the early seventies. 

Not very much later (1779), and yet entirely different, is the por- 
trait of the Queen Marie Antoinette by Vigée Le Brun. Marie Louise 
Elizabeth Vigée Le Brun, twenty-three years younger than Fragonard, 
from the very beginning embodies in her art that classical tendency 
which superseded the Rococo, becoming universally regnant in the last 
decades of the century. The figure of the queen in her unpretentious, 
purposely simple attitude, with the head erect and in full front view, 
well illustrates this new conception of art. The colors, in the Rococo 
nearly always broken into tender halftones, have here become deeper 
and brighter and are placed in sharper contrast to each other. The 
whole, however, quite distant from the realism and the cool and sober 


3 It has been published by Tancred Borenius in Art mv America, Vol. XIII, 1925, page 92. 
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linearism of a Jacques Louis David, still breathes fully the charm and 
the fascination of that highly cultivated court society of France which 
was soon to disappear forever in the terrors of the Revolution. 

Some excellent paintings of the great English school of the eight- 
eenth century complete the collection. There is, first of all, a Family 
Group in a Landscape by Gainsborough. It is one of those exquisite 
pieces, painted in brownish tones, which, as we know, were done mostly 
during the last years of the artist’s stay in Bath (about 1770), at a 
time when Gainsborough, standing at the apogee of his career, had fully 
developed that loose and hatching manner which characterizes his ma- 
ture style. These are the same years in which some of his most cele- 
brated masterpieces, such as the Blue Boy, were created. It is known 
— for instance from the speech by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the Acad- 
emy on the occasion of Gainsborough’s death — that during the paint- 
er’s lifetime these landscapes and genre scenes with landscape back- 
ground were more highly regarded than his portraits. In fact they rep- 
resent that part of his work which directly links his art with that of the 
nineteenth century, being the first step toward the landscape painting 
of Constable. 

The portrait painter, Sir William Beechey, who in the later years 
of his long life (1763-1839), accepted too many orders — much of his 
work consequently appearing somewhat empty in expression and care- 
less in technique — is in the portrait of his wife and baby at the height 
of his art, and one well understands his popularity. The canvas, dating 
from about 1790, when Beechey had just acquired general recognition, 
and painted, moreover, with the loving eyes of a youthful husband and 
father, in its intimate grace and freshness of execution, may be placed 
among the best of his works. 

A portrait of a man by Hoppner concludes the group of English 
paintings. Hoppner as compared to the idealistic Beechey is more sober 
and realistic, especially in his male portraits. His clear sobriety, how- 
ever, never becomes banality. It is, on the contrary, admirable, in 
view of an almost incredibly gigantic production in a comparatively 
short life (1758-1810), how rarely the artist repeats himself; how 
again and again, even in his portraits, he surprises with witty inspira- 
tions and impressive arrangements. A highly cultivated color sense, 
which in male portraits like ours, not in themselves particularly fitted 
for displaying of color, revealed by an extremely delicate treatment 
of the flesh tones, lends a special charm to his pictures. Judging from 
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the costume of the sitter, a Mr. Russell, the painting was probably exe- 
cuted in the early eighties. 

With this work of Hoppner’s we are at the end. There are only four- 
teen pictures composing the Whitcomb collection at the present time, 
and yet what a wealth of artistic ideas; what a variety of pictorial 
means of expression are here united. The fact, however, that notwith- 
standing their diversity, these paintings form such a splendid and har- 
monious whole is easily explained: they all have one thing in common, 
one essential thing — an equally high standard of quality. And it will 
always be found true that the best harmonizes with the best, that real 
masterpieces will blend perfectly, no matter how various their period or 


origin. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY PATCH 


By Benjamin Marcu 
Detroit, Mich. 


HE student and collector of Chinese and Japanese paintings are 
only too familiar with patches, but the patches are such that their 
appearance is universally accepted as an indication of repair or restora- 
tion. It is, then, at least surprising to come upon a case in which the 
material was patched before ever the artist put his brush to the silk. 
In private possession in New York is a pair of silk panels (Figs. 1 
and 2), 138 cm. by 58.7 cm., done in Japan during the Kamakura 
period. Parts of the panels have darkened considerably, but the ink 
drawing is still legible and the colour is generally quite fresh. Among 
the ten major figures on each panel the Lohans may be identified as the 
subjects of the paintings. There seems little reason to doubt the valid- 
ity of the assignment of the pictures to the Kamakura period, but we 
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are not now chiefly concerned with the question of their artistic quali- 
ties or iconographical significance. 

What first catches the eye when one examines these paintings is 
the symmetrical patching. One-third of each picture is a patch neatly 
applied throughout the entire length of the panel. The patches are not 
only almost exactly equal in size, but they are made from the same 
piece of silk, and placed one on the left side of one picture, the other 
on the right side of the second, preserving an accurate balance of line 
when the pictures are hung together. Furthermore, the piece of silk 
used for the patches had at one end a narrow strip more tightly woven 
than the rest of the piece (Fig. 3), and in the patching care was taken 
to bring this portion in the same position on each panel. 

We have now two panels, each of which is composed of a wide and 
a narrow strip of silk so joined that the seams and the weave of the 
fabric will contribute to a symmetrical pattern when the pictures are 
hung together as a pair. On examining one of the panels it will be 
observed that the tone of the wider strip is darker than that of the 
narrower, and the pigment thereof is in poorer condition. In the other 
panel, however, there is scarcely any appreciable difference between 
the two strips, the whole effect being similar to that of the narrow strip 
in the first panel. Starting with the assumption from past experience 
that all patches indicate repair or restoration, and supported in that 
contention by the differences in color of the several strips composing 
the ground of these paintings, one begins a close examination of pig- 
ment, silk and stylistic variations that may help to identify the restora- 
tion, at least as to period. 

One of the first conclusions from a carefu! examination is that there 
is no material difference in pigment and no definable variation in style. 
Exactly the same colour occurs in both parts of the same picture, and 
the brush strokes have all the appearance of being by the same hand. 
The silk appears to be of three kinds, but the similarity of weave makes 
it probable that the pieces are coeval. One point alone remains which 
may shed some light upon the question — the seam itself. And here 
is the surprise. In the ordinary patch put on by a restorer the new 
cloth is applied to the original from the back, and secured by paste in 
the process of remounting. In these two panels, however, the wide 
and narrow strips are carefully and precisely sewn together, with very 
fine and regular stitches (Fig. 4). And the seam edge of each of the 
wider strips is a selvedge. 
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The implications are clear. The wider strips of the two panels, 
which from their color we might judge to be older than the narrow 
portions, could never have been any wider on the edge where they are 
joined to the narrow strips; so that any thought that they were ever 
partially destroyed and later restored must be abandoned. From the 
composition it is obvious that the narrow strips could not be later addi- 
tions to already completed pictures. The nature of the stitching is 
such that unless it was done while the silk was soft before the painting 
it would have caused serious injury to the pigmentation from the al- 
most inevitable crumpling involved in the process; and of such injury 
there is no trace. The colour, which appears to be original, and which 
is the same in all parts of the picture, is often laid over the seam, cover- 
ing the stitches. The necessary conclusion is that here we have an 
extraordinary, if not indeed unique example of the patching together 
of silk from three different pieces to make two panels of a suitable size 
for the problem in hand, before the artist ever began to paint. 

The pictures must evidently have been painted by a craftsman 
decorator for a definite purpose and with a definite space in mind, 
where an effect was required and close inspection unlikely; since an 
artist working out his own creation in his studio would rather have 
adapted his composition to his material than indulge in the expedient 
device here employed. We can, then, hypothetically reconstruct the 
story, of a mountain monastery far away from any town or source of 
silk production, in which the desire is felt for two painted panels of the 
saints. A monk of local reputation, whose skill with the brush-pen is 
acknowledged by all his fellows, is commissioned to supply the want. 
But what is there at hand to serve his need for a ground of proper size? 
Nothing but a few pieces of narrow silk brought in as gifts by pilgrims 
from the outside world. Selecting then three pieces of the same ap- 
pearance, he laboriously divides one and prepares his panels. His 
ground ready, he sizes the silk and draws in his figures, adroitly and 
well. The pictures are hung in place and the seams are hardly noticed ; 
but with the passing years the different silks age differently, until to- 
day, brought out into the light of a museum room, far removed from 
their original temple settings, the seams and colours raise questions in 
the Western student’s mind. 

One further problem is suggested. Here are three pieces of silk, 
made up into two panels, painted by the same hand with the same 
pigments, subjected to the same conditions of light and temperature 
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and handling; yet one piece of silk has darkened sadly and lost much 
of its colour, while the strip of the second piece attached to it has re- 
tained much of its original freshness. A difference such as would be 
described as a difference in preservation exists between the three pieces, 
but since the preservation of the two strips in either of the panels must 
have been exactly the same we are forced to find another explanation 
for the differences. What is that quality in the silk, the character of 
the fiber, the chemicals used in the preparation of the thread, that 
makes the fabric itself as much a determinant of the permanence of the 
picture painted on it as the pigments or the treatment the finished 
painting receives? Probably these two pictures have been remounted 
too often and are too old for a laboratory diagnosis to yield a satis- 
factory answer, but a question has been raised whose accurate solution 
will make a notable contribution to the study of Far Eastern painting. 


THREE PAINTINGS BY FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO 


By F. Mason Perkins 
Assisi, Italy 


HE panel-picture of the “Virgin and Child, SS. Jerome and Ber- 

nardino and two Angels” (Fig. 1) — here reproduced, so far as I 
am aware, for the first time — is the property of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
J. Holmes of Boston, U.S. A. Apart from its aesthetic and composi- 
tional qualities, which make of it one of the most unusual and strikingly 
attractive of its author’s Madonna-paintings, the picture is an extreme- 
ly characteristic work of Francesco and displays in a very accentuated 
manner some of the most prominent formal peculiarities of that mas- 
ter’s personal style, such as his strongly typical heads with their large 
and curiously-rounded craniums, his small but assertive and firmly- 
modelled chins, his slanting eyes with their narrowly-parted lids, his 
slender hands with their long and oddly-curved fingers. Notwithstand- 
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ing, however, the presence of these hall-marks in so patent a degree, the 
stylistic resemblances which the picture offers to the art of Francesco’s 
contemporary, brother-in-law, and whilom partner, Neroccio di Bar- 
tolommeo, are here even closer and more markedly apparent than is 
usually the case in the former’s paintings, and are especially evident in 
the attitude, forms, and silhouette of the Madonna — not to mention 
such a purely minor detail as the type of the chair upon which she is 
seated. In sheer charm and character of linear design, this figure of the 
Virgin is hardly, if at all, inferior to some of those of Neroccio himself 
— nor can there be any doubt that it dates from a time when the artis- 
tic relations between the two highly gifted masters were still direct and 
close. The picture, which, in addition to its linear attractions, reveals 
a depth and richness of colour not often to be met with in its author’s 
works, is executed on a gold ground, the edges of which are relieved by 
the stamped ornamental borders so particularly favoured by Francesco 
during this period of his career. Although no longer possessed of its 
original frame, the panel is now enclosed by a modern one which, thanks 
to its exceptionally felicitous intonation and design, in no way dimin- 
ishes the decorative effectiveness of the painting itself. 

The other two panels, of which reproductions are here given, are 
quite evidently companion-pieces and in all probability but surviving 
portions of a once more extensive series of paintings designed to adorn 
either a large cassone or some more elaborate piece of furniture. Their 
precise subjects are difficult of identification and an equal difficulty 
attends the fixing of the order of their sequence. In one of them — be- 
longing to the collection of Mr. Maitland F. Griggs of New York (Fig. 
2) —a graceful and elegantly-clad young man, seated on an upturned 
classic capital in a pillared room, is seen engaged in a game of chess 
with a remarkably comely and attractive young lady, while a number 
of youths and maidens stand by in attendance at either side. In the 
other panel (Fig. 3), at present in private possession in New York, a 
young woman is seen at an open window, her right hand upraised 
in what appears to be a gesture either of reproof or of admonition, 
in the act of addressing a young man — apparently the same exqui- 
site personage as that in the preceding scene and accompanied by the 
same companions or attendants, who starts back from his seat upon a 
bank of rock in an attitude indicative of protest or surprise. Whether 
the lady at the window may be meant to be identical with the fair chess- 
player of the other panel, is not quite certain, although the similarity of 
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the garments worn by both figures would seem to point to this being the 
case. If so the artist — possibly in accordance with certain exigencies 
of his subject-matter — has here impressed his heroine with a some- 
what severe and tragic mien, in which we can discover but few traces of 
the plump seductiveness of form and feature with which he has en- 
dowed her in her other rdle. Were we but possessed of one or more of 
the missing panels of the series we should doubtless be able to arrive 
at a rapid recognition of the real theme of the romance, story, or no- 
vella, here illustrated. As it is, I, at any rate, can only again confess 
my momentary inability to do so. We need not, however, permit this 
uncertainty regarding this precise iconographical significance to affect, 
too unduly, our appreciation of the two panels that have been spared to 
us. As paintings these are remarkably interesting examples of Frances- 
co’s elastic but ever personal style and show their author in one of his 
most pleasing and spontaneous moods. That they are actually the work 
of his hand, there can be no possible doubt. Not only are the figures and 
forms in every sense his own, but the peculiar types, with their abun- 
dant crowns of light blonde hair, are particularly characteristic of a 
certain phase of his art. It is in his treatment of secular subjects, such 
as these, with their greater opportunities for invention and for freedom 
of expression, that Francesco reveals to us the most original, and in 
some respects the most attractive, side of his activity as a painter. We 
need but call to mind such a fascinating work as the delightful “Rape 
of Europa,” in the Gallery of the Louvre, in order to realize of what he 
was capable, in this direction, at his best. Although possibly not pos- 
sessed of the same degree of charm and lightness as is to be found in 
that delightful picture, the two panels at New York are, in their way, 
hardly less typically representative of this romantic vein of their au- 
thor’s genius. 








THE DOUBTFUL STATUS OF ALBERT OUWATER 


By Puytuis ACKERMAN 
New York City 


LBERT OUWATER of Haarlem was rescued from oblivion by 
A chance. Van Mander saw a sketch after a Resurrection of Lazarus 
by Ouwater which had long since gone to Spain and described the com- 
position conscientiously. “For the period when this picture was paint- 
ed,” he writes, “the representation of Lazarus must be considered a very 
remarkable nude figure. In the same picture one saw a well designed 
temple with columns unfortunately a little small. On one side were the 
Apostles, on the other the Jews. There were also some pretty figures of 
women, and in the background people watching the scene through the 
pillars of the choir.” 

Van Mander’s description alone would have been enough to keep 
Ouwater’s name alive but by chance his personality has been given an 
even more concrete definition. For on the basis of this description a 
painting actually in existence, The Resurrection of Lazarus in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, is now generally conceded to be 
Ouwater’s work. The painting does tally with the description in all 
points save one. The columns are not “too small.” That defect might, 
however, have been the fault of the copyist who made the sketch that 
Van Mander saw and not present in the original. 

The fact, however, that the Berlin picture does thus coincide with 
Van Mander’s description is not sufficient to establish conclusively the 
attribution to Ouwater. For compositions were commonly repeated 
from one painter to another in the Flemish school, even from one genera- 
tion to another. Especially if a painting were well known the essential 
design would be apt to be appropriated and that Ouwater’s picture did 
enjoy some fame is indicated first by the fact that a grisaille copy of it 
had been made, and second by the fact that it was still talked about 
more than a century later when it had long since gone to Spain and been 
lost sight of. There is, moreover, only one very striking feature in the 
composition as Van Mander describes it, the crowd watching the scene 
through the bars of the choir. But even this was not peculiar to this one 
picture for it occurs again in the Exhumation of Saint Hubert in the 
National Gallery. 

The attribution to Ouwater is, therefore, insecure and it becomes 
still more insecure when one very important fact is taken into consid- 
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eration. Van Mander twice states that Geertgen tot St. Jins was Ouwa- 
ter’s pupil. We might therefore reasonably expect to find a very marked 
kinship between the work of Geertgen and this Raising of Lazarus. But 
contrary to this expectation there is no similarity save those general 
likenesses that characterize the Northern Schools as a whole at that 
time, that is between about 1460 and 1490. Indeed the essential quality 
of Geertgen’s work is strikingly different from that of the Lazarus. Of 
any close relation there is no sign whatever. 

As a matter of fact, were it not for the presuppositions created by the 
attribution, the Kaiser Friedrich Lazarus would hardly be considered 
Dutch at all but would be classed as purely Flemish. To be sure, we 
have little material from which to judge Dutch painting of the fifteenth 
century, but there is a certain quality striking in Geertgen’s painting 
which appears also in certain aspects of Dirk Bouts’ work and which is 
unmistakably present again in the somewhat later wall paintings of 
some of the Dutch churches, such as those at Naarden and Alkmaar 
(both 1518) which seems to be the mark of the Dutch hand. This is a 
certain grotesque homeliness that combines hardness with a childlike 
naiveté. It is this feeling which makes one conclude that the Master of 
the Virgo Inter Virgines must have been Dutch. This feeling is entirely | 
absent from the Berlin Lazarus. 

Dr. Friedlander’ has emphasized the similarity between the work of 
Dirk Bouts and the supposed Ouwater. But it is precisely the aspects of 
Bouts lacking this Dutch flavor that approach the Lazarus. 

Thus on reéxamination the attribution of the Berlin Lazarus to 
Ouwater becomes dubious. Yet questionable as it is it might be allowed 
to stand provisionally with a large query after it were there not a detail 
in the painting itself that points to another identification. At the back 
of the group of the Jews on the right is a bearded man of early middle 
years in a yellow cloak. On the violet edge of this cloak is, neatly and 
clearly printed in gold, MIRIIN, and on the other side MRIRIN. 
These are not the rapidly executed conventionalized imitations of let- 
ters used especially by members of Roger’s school to make a continuous 
border around a garment. It is a carefully written specific inscription 
inexplicable unless it was meant to serve as record, for as a decoration 
the minute design in light gilt is negligible. 

Since there is no iconographical significance to this inscription and 
since there is a precedent for the introduction of signatures into Flem- 


1 Max J. Friedlander, Die Altniederlandische Malerei III s. 58. 
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ish paintings in just such a manner, as for example the Gossart Adora- 
tion of the Magi in the National Gallery, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that this was a signature, especially if the name Mirin could be 
found in any of the northern painting guilds of the time. 

As a matter of fact there are several van der Meirens, called also 
can der Meire, van Meren, Vermere or Vermoren, and with each form of 
the name appearing in many different spellings. The family first ap- 
pears in the fourteenth century and in the fifteenth century a whole 
series of fathers, sons, uncles and cousins followed the craft. In 1403 
there was in Ghent a Gillis’ and in 1413 a Hugo.’ Gillis had a son 
Gillis, who became Master in 1430,* and a second son Jean, who became 
Master in 1436.° The younger Gillis had a son Heinric, who joined the 
Guild in 1453.° Jean had a son Gillis, who became Master in 1440,’ and 
he had a son Pieter, who became Master in 1471.5 Meanwhile Gerard, 
who was the son of some older Pieter, became Master in 1452.° This 
man by virtue of a reference of van Mander’s became more famous than 
any of the others. Van Mander speaks of a Lucretia painted by him.” 
He died in 1474. A Jean van der Meire, presumably his brother and 
probably also a painter, died in Nevers in 1471. A Bastiaen, son of 
some Jean, entered the Guild in Ghent in 1484, and was Warden of the 
Guild in 1493 and Deacon in 1495.” Finally a Lucas, son of some 
Heinric, entered the Ghent Guild in 1523." Meanwhile a Jean van der 
Meire or Vermeeren became Master in Antwerp in 1474," and in 1511 
a Cornelis became Master there.” 

Out of this maze it would be impossible to make any specific attri- 
bution of the Berlin Lazarus were it not for another detail in the paint- 
ing which provides another possible clue. On the hat of one of the 
spectators peering through the pillars of the choir there is a second in- 
scription. This is not as clear as the first for it is small, more thickly 


2 Busscher, Recherches sur les Peintres gantoises, p. 198. 

3 Op. cit., p. 200. 

4 Op. cit., p. 202. 

5 Op. cit., p. 203. 

6 Op. cit., p. 206. 

7 Od. cit., p. 204. 

8 Op. cit., p. 208. 

® Ob. cit., p. 205. 

10 Van Mander, Le Livre des Peintres, Paris, 1884, T.I., p. 62. 
11 Busscher, op. cit., p. 210 et passim. 

12 Op. cit., p. 215. 

18 Rombouts Liggeren, T. I., p. 24. 

14 Op. cit., p. 76. 
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rendered and shows some effort to orientalize the letters, but it seems 
to read NAI. This is Jean backwards. It is possible that this may be 
the defining clue though it must be only tentatively admitted. 

If this is admitted it still leaves some ambiguity for the painting 
might be the work of the Jean van der Meiren, who became Master in 
Ghent in 1436, painted at the end of his career. Or it might be compara- 
tively late work of the Jean van der Meiren, who died in Nevers in 1471, 
or early work of the Jean van der Meiren, who became Master in Ant- 
werp in 1474. Two of these three men were evidently of some note in 
their profession for the Jean van der Meiren of Ghent was an officer of 
the Guild in 1447 and again in 1457 and head of the Guild in 1473 and 
apparently again in 1477, indicating an unusually long and active ca- 
reer, while the Jean van der Meiren of Antwerp took two apprentices, 
Henneken Verscueren in 1477 and Gert Gertssen in 1481 and was Gov- 
ernor of his Guild in 1505. In 1496-7 he did some decorative painting 
for the Church of Notre Dame de Noel.” 

Thus it may not be possible ever to say which Mirin it was who put 
his name on the Berlin Lazarus, but in view of the inscription there does 
not seem to be justifiable ground for continuing to regard the painting 
as the work of Ouwater. 


15 Joc. cit. 











UNKNOWN WORKS OF ANTONIO CANOVA 


By Luter Co.etti 
Treviso, Italy 


S it actually possible to find in our day any new work of Antonio 

Canova, the Italian Phidias, after all that contemporaries have writ- 
ten about him? One would really doubt this possibility, since even re- 
cently, great volumes and numberless articles have appeared in various 
publications ; and there even exist the catalogues of his works, compiled 
partly by the Master himself in an official form and partly by his friends 
immediately after his death. 

The following facts shall prove that there exists such a possibility. 
Last year Professor Venturi published for the first time a study of the 
marvelous marble dog, which was sculptured at the same time as the 
Endymion of the Duke of Devonshire.’ At the Venetian exhibition of 
1922 there were revealed the two marble busts, up to that time unknown 
to the public, of Elisa Bacciocchi and of Madame Letitia Buonaparte. 
In the Gypsotheque of Possagno, the birthplace of Canova, there still 
exist models which are not recorded in the catalogues ; for instance the 
bust of Gavino Hamilton. In this latter case it was simply an oversight 
and not, as in the case of the Pesaro monuments, also omitted from the 
catalogue, an omission due to political reasons. 

Likewise there is no notice of the famous colossal half-bust portrait 
of Napoleon, first Consul, modelled by Canova in Paris in 1802. Of 
this portrait there remained at Possagno two plaster copies from the 
original clay models, one nude, the other in a general’s uniform. The 
latter seems to have been integrally conveyed into marble, as it shows 
the marks of measurement even in the clothes. But we do not know 
where are the marbles, made from the models, the marble existing in 
Florence having nothing to do with them.’ 

The fact is that when we set out to study Canova in detail we notice 
immediately that in spite of the enormous literature published on the 
subject, the history of his works and the criticism of his art are, for the 
most part, yet to be written. 

What seems stranger is that one can “discover” new works of Cano- 
va in his very house of Possagno, near the well-known Canovian Gyp- 
sotheque. It shows that due attention has never been paid to some very 


1 See the Italian magazine “L’Arte,” 1926, Page 198 and following. 


2 One of theze marbles must be Canova’s bust of Napoleon in New York, in the private collection 
of Mr. Frederic Courtland Penfield, former U. S. Ambassador to Austria. 
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beautiful marbles which exist there. It is true that old guidebooks of the 
Gypsotheque or of the house of Canova in Possagno record some of 
these sculptures as works of the Master himself, but none of the more 
recent students of Canova seems to have noticed them, not even Mala- 
mani in his book, which is very full and in great detail. 

The last catalogue of the Gypsotheque, published at the time of the 
Centenary, prudently remains very vague on the subject, saying very 
uncompromisingly: “In the corner room there are several marbles left 
as a Canova heritage: Temperance, Hector, Three Ideal Heads, a 
Cupid, Francis I — Emperor of Austria.” This mention would convey 
that the author of the booklet, in which one finds articles by such bril- 
liant and keen connoisseurs of Canova as Hugo Ojetti and Gino Fogo- 
lari, is more convinced of Canova’s possession, than paternity, of these 
works. 

Truly in the Canovian history the most obscure point concerns 
those works which remained in the Master’s studio at the moment of his 
death. 

Cicognara in the second edition of his History of Sculpture closes 
the list of Canova’s works with the three following series, which Mis- 
sirini follows faithfully in his book. | 


1. Marble pieces on which the sculptor was working. 


a. Venus Statue, replica with some variations of the marble piece of Flor- 
ence (the sculptor has worked very extensively). 

b. Recumbent Naiad, but without the Cupid, replica of the one owned by 
His Majesty the King of England. It was ordered by Lord Darnley. 
It is about completed. 

c. Colossal Bust of Count Leopold Cicognara. On this bust only the final 
touches are missing. This marble is now in Venice with the original 
model in the possession of the Count himself. 


2. Marble pieces in advanced state of completion but on which the sculptor 
had not given the final touches. 


a. Paris Statue, replica of the preceding ones. 

b. Venus Statue, replica of the one in Florence. 

c. Dancers Statue, replica of the ones in London and Petrograd, Lenin- 
grad. 

d. Statue of a sitting Cupid separated from the Naiad. 

e. Recumbent Naiad. Somewhat smaller than the original. 

f. Bas relief of the Angel which is seen on the right side of the Stuart 
monument at St. Peter. 

g. Two Sleeping Nymphs. 

h. Bas relief of “Socrates Apologia.” 

i. Large Bust, portrait of the author. 

j. Large Bust of His Majesty Emperor Francis I. 

k. Head of Helen. 

1. Heads of two different Muses. 
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m. Head of Perseus. 
n. Head of the “Temperance” taken from the Ganganelli monument. 


3. Unfinished pieces to be completed at a future time. 
Sixteen busts, partly ideal heads and partly portraits. 
Among the portraits: 

a. Admiral Emo. 

b. Juliet Recamier. 

c. Antonio D’Este, Venetian Sculptor. 
d. Many others. 

To these we have to add Dirce Nutrix of Bacchus, recorded in 1819. 
His Majesty the King of England wanted to possess the marble in ex- 
actly the same condition as left by the artist, the head completed and 
the balance partly finished. 

Antonio D’Este, who in his Memoirs severely criticizes Abbot Sar- 
tori-Canova, half-brother of the sculptor, who received his property, 
says: “ I must say that many objects, only sketched in marble and left 
half-finished, and found after the death of the sculptor in the studio, 
were completed at the order of the heir by other hands, for pecuniary 
reasons, and claimed to be the work of the Master. For this reason one 
must be careful in listing in the catalogue the last works recorded by 
Missirini.” Following this statement, he gives a list of these works. 

Malamani has shown with good reason the unfounded base of this 
criticism, which seems to be a posthumous revenge of D’Este and his 
heirs, who, at the death of Mons. Sartori-Canova, saw disappear their 
last chance for the desired inheritance. But Malamani in his turn 
makes an error when he asserts that the bust of Mons. Sartori-Canova, 
sculptured at least in part by the Master, is on his tomb in Possagno. 
Instead the piece on the tomb is a work even below mediocre and made 
by Cincinatus Baruffi, the original piece is owned by Count Canal in 
Crespano. 

At any rate, in letters preserved at the Museum of Bassano, we have 
positive proof that the above-quoted statement of D’Este and the list 
given by him are far from the actual truth. Among “the marble pieces 
prepared by the sculptor on which he never placed his hands, yet sold as 
objects sculptured by him” D’Este attributes, to 1823, the Herma of a 
Vestal Virgin, owned by Chev. Meralli (sic) of Ascoli at Naples,’ which 
Cicognara had placed, with the Herma of Peace, and with the Beatrix 
owned by Baring—afterwards Lord Ashburton—among the last works 
completed by the Master in 1822. Yet there exists a letter from Naples 
dated January 18, 1822, in which Paul Marulli D’Ascoli thanks Canova 


3 Museum of Bassano — Canova’s letters. Commissioni 4, CVII, 9, 1277. 
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as follows: “Yesterday I received the Celestial Virgin Vestal.” Thus we 
cannot in any way rely on the statements of D’Este on this matter and 
with much more confidence we can trust the catalogue of Cicognara. 

But not even this catalogue is to be considered absolutely exact and 
complete. One cannot be surprised at this fact if we consider that even 
the part of the catalogue compiled and edited by Canova himself, is 
not entirely exact and complete as Malamani has shown. 

For instance take the Juliet Recamier bust. Besides the model, that 
fresh and striking portrait still preserved at Possagno, there must have 
existed another copy in the usual idealization of the Beatrix, making 
the fourth replica following those made for Cicognara, for Szecheny and 
for Baring. This copy perhaps may be the one which was promised by 
Canova to Durand of Paris.* 

Juliet Recamier saw it while visiting the studio in November, 1823, 
accompanied by Mons. Abbot Sartori-Canova, who sent it to Madame 
Recamier as a present, as soon as she returned to France. “Ce buste ex- 
écuté en marbre était une des derniéres choses auxquelles l’artiste avait 
travaillé.”* One could say, very critically, that it might be a question 
whether he gave to Madame Recamier the original replica or a later 
copy. But there is no reason why Mons. Sartori-Canova would have 
ordered this copy made, as he was far from extravagant, to employ a 
mild term rather that the titles as accorded him by malevolent. 

It seems certain that some unfinished Canovian sculptures were 
completed by others. In fact, not without definite reasons, Baruffi and 
Rinaldo Rinaldi were successively appointed to direct Canova’s studio. 
Madame Recamier herself saw, besides the plaster copies and “quelques 
marbres en petit nombre dus a ce gracieux ciseau” that “les praticiens 
y travaillaient 4 l’exécution de plusieurs figures en marbre modelées par 
Canova et commandées par la Russie et l’Angleterre.’”’ 

Tadolini,' a little disappointed for not having been appointed to that 
charge, says that D’Este agreeing with the abbot, called Baruffi “to di- 
rect the studio in order to finish the works that poor Canova had left un- 
finished ; he promised him a reward, and if new orders would come, that 
they would form an association on a business basis.” But “after Ba- 
ruffi entered the studio no foreigner, according to the statement of the 
Abbot Sartori, gave even a small order” and “in less than four years 


4 See Durand’s letter from Paris under date Sept. 30, 1822 — Museum of Bassano — 4, CXIX, 
IgII. 

5 Souvenirs. II, 156. 

6 Souvenirs. II, 156. 

7 Ricordi Autobiografici. pp. 148 and following. 
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Canova’s heirs sold what they could, sending home all the original 
pieces made by Canova to make a gallery, and placing on sale the studio 
and house in which they dwelt.” 

However, we can state, in conclusion, that the story of the somewhat 
undignified traffic, mentioned by D’Este and Tadolini, was not true and 
that the works finished were exclusively current orders, while, on the 
other hand, several purchasers, such as the King of England and Lord 
Lansdowne, took unfinished pieces. 

The phrase of Cicognara and Missirini’s catalogue “Marble Pieces 
in advanced State of Completion but on which the Sculptor had not 
placed the final touches” is quite vague and allows a great deal of elas- 
ticity in interpretation. Is one to understand that the artist had not yet 
started the personal work of perfection with his small special instru- 
ments purposely invented by him, and that consequently it was a ques- 
tion of pieces scarcely a little more than rough hewn by the artisans? 
Or is one to believe that there lacked only the last touches, after which 
the artist dismissed his work and that consequently the pieces were 
practically completed? 

Probably the various works belonging to this group were between 
the two extremes just mentioned above, in various stages of comple- 
tion, not well definable, but all of the pieces had more or less the sharp, 
mordant, tormenting caress of the Master’s hand, armed with his por- 
tentous instruments. 

And finally we can believe with certainty that, besides those men- 
tioned, some other pieces, particularly of small size, existed in Canova’s 
studio and escaped the diligence of the catalogue compilers. 

It has been necessary to present this general investigation about the 
activity of Canova’s studio after his death, in order to examine the mar- 
ble pieces now conserved in the house of Possagno and coming certainly 
from Rome. 

We wish here to state that, excluding the bust of Francis I, they seem 
to us, at least in the most important parts, all worked by the Master. 
The comparison between the workmanship on the Francis I bust (which 
is the only one noticed by Malamani) and for instance the Ideal Heads 
of the Temperance and of the Hector, should not leave any doubt. In the 
Francis I bust all the zeal of the disciple, who had to copy the model, to 
complete it, cannot conceal a certain labour; and, above all, cannot per- 
mit him to reach that unrivalled softness which is Canova’s glory. 
Where the disciple has worked we notice always the harshness of the 
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chisel which has wounded the marble, while where Canova has applied 
his hand it seems that above the wound the living skin has miraculously 
grown again. Itis the Master’s own unrivalled touch, the one by which 
Canova rightly paralleled modelling on the clay to drawing, and work 
on marble to coloring. It is, in short, the action of the artist that is con- 
tinually, in any stage of his work, a creation of artistic reality ; while the 
imitator’s work is one of more or less mechanical exactness. For this 
reason the least variation in successive replicas of the same piece, when 
it comes from the artist himself, has its own logic and, we should say, 
its own individuality. 

In these marble pieces of Possagno there are, besides the softness, 
qualities of freshness and boldness which are characteristics of the orig- 
inals, and lack the somewhat forced artificiality and heaviness which is 
the indelible mark of imitation and copies. 

Moreover, why should the Abbot Sartori-Canova have wished these 
marbles finished by other sculptors? If it was in order to sell them, one 
could understand it, if finished work had been asked for by a prospec- 
tive purchaser. Was it to keep them at home as a religious relic of his 
great brother? It does not smack of logic; nor of the tendencies and 
habits of the Abbot, who, if not exactly a stingy man, was a very eco- 
nomical one indeed ! 

It is certain that, except for insignificant works, he did not spend 
any money for works of which he had not previously secured a sale. 
And one must not forget that Canova’s studio was practically a public 
gallery and his works were all well known. Consequently it was not 
easy to employ some subterfuge — even if there was a desire to do it, 
which is not proved — and to sell as a Canova work something that was 
not genuine. The case of Francis I bust is different. It might have been 
suitable for the Abbot, who was becoming an important personage, to 
complete it as a token of his devotion and loyalty. 

But we have the best proof of our statement in the fact that, among 
others, there exists a bust which is actually unfinished (Figs. 2 and 2a). 
It is one of the usual ideal heads or muses, diversely baptized, to which 
Canova dedicated himself as a relief and diversion from other heavier 
works and in which he took so much pleasure. Being works of small 
size, they permitted him to present them to his friends and to satisfy 
the pressure of collectors eager to possess an authentic “Canova.” The 
face of this piece, lovely and graceful as usual, is finished in all its ex- 
quisite delicacy, in the soft, blended plasticity peculiar to the Master, 
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in the attenuation of the salients and cavities, in the subtle play of half- 
shadows and half-lights, which gives that singular translucency to Ca- 
nova’s marbles. The hair, instead, has evidently remained in a working 
stage less finished, especially in the back of the head. One can see still 
clearly the cut of the chisels with an unavoidable hardness and sharp- 
ness in the whole hair and in the details. 

And again another small problem about these marbles of Possagno. 
Are they the same pieces recorded in the Cicognara-Missirini catalogue 
or different ones? As for the “Temperance” head the Sitting Cupidon 
and Francis I bust, there can be no doubt that it is a question of the 
same works. There remain the two finished heads. (Fig. 3) the one un- 
finished (Figs. 2 and 2a) and the Hector. The former marbles could be 
the two muses, while as for the latter pieces one could admit that Cicog- 
nara exchanged Hector for Perseus, and one Ideal Head for the well- 
known Helen-characterized by the head cover. It might be. But we 
can also believe that the two finished heads, and the Hector escaped the 
compiler of the catalogue, as happened in the bust of Mme. Recamier, 
and that the unfinished head is one of the Muses which is recorded. 

The other muse (see Figs. 4 and 5) we can identify in a sculpture 
which appears as the actual twin of the one in Possagno, and which for 
the last few years has been in the United States.° 

Since we are dealing with a sheep out of the fold, it is necessary to 
discuss it at length to give it recognition. No one can doubt that this 
sculpture should be included in the circle of Canovian art. There is in it 
the same spirit of classic, quiet and gracious beauty which is the Cano- 
vian ideal. But at the same time it keeps a certain independence from 
the Greek models. It is sufficient to see the line, arched and sinuous, 
from the forehead to the nose. Canova, who exquisitely felt the musical 
rhythm of the undulated lines, different from the closest and most 
fawning imitators of classicism, dislikes the rigid and sharp line which 
descends perpendicularly from the hair down over the mouth. He bends 
instead, graciously, the forehead and extends slightly the thin profile 
of the nose. 

But wishing to be more precise, one must consider three hypothesis. 
Is it an original sculpture made by the Master, a copy, or an imitation? 
We do not believe that it is a question of a work (copy or imitation) 
made in the workshop (bottega) of the Master, primarily for the gen- 
eral reasons we have mentioned in speaking of the Possagno marbles. 


8 This bust is now in Corona Mundi, International Art Center, New York City. 
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In fact, in this sculpture also the face has, in almost every line, a rare 
softness so that any trace of the chisel has almost completely dis- 
appeared. 

The Laura of the Duke of Devonshire has a striking resemblance to 
this marble so that to inattentive inspection it might almost be identi- 
fied with it. Actually it is diversified in the coiffure and, above all, in the 
expression. The kind, slightly affected, capricious smile of the pretty 
lady of Avignon, has disappeared in the marble, and has been replaced 
by an austere, absorbed and almost inspired aspect. With an almost 
imperceptible variation ; the profile is a bit longer, the oval a bit fuller, 
the look more straightforward, the mouth firmer, the artist has obtained 
an entirely new face. This is the great magisterial art of Canova; he 
could repeat himself without a seeming repetition. 

The curls, less tight than in the Laura (this is another sign that it 
cannot be a simple copy) bear certain technicalities peculiar to Canova 
— every curl divided in two flat small strips. But above all it is very in- 
teresting to remark the great resemblance in the workmanship between 
this head and the one unfinished (Figs. 3 and 3a) in Possagno, especial- 
ly the hair. In both heads the hair is unfinished and prepared only in 
the mass. The furrows made by the instruments are plainly evident, 
and to mark the locks, they plough the surface of the marble which is 
still compact and equal, at the top of the head. There is yet missing all 
the detail of carving which renders so precious the hair of the Laura. 

But moreover, there is a detail which seems to us conclusive. The 
carved ribbon holding the hair over the forehead is limited in both mar- 
ble pieces to the same deeply engraved lines, which seem to cut the hair 
and which naturally were to be softened in the finished work. 

Even the external history of the marble can furnish some arguments 
for the work’s authenticity. It surely comes, although in a way as yet 
not determined, from Signa. Now Signa for about forty years has fur- 
nished one terra cotta which in the old catalogues is on record as the 
Carolina Murat bust of Canova and which was believed to have been 
copied from the plaster clay existing in Possagno. But neither the plas- 
ter clay of Carolina Murat or any other existing in Possagno (where the 
Laura plaster clay is also missing) resembles this terra cotta. On the 
contrary this terra cotta is absolutely similar to our bust, from which it 
was evidently copied. There is only a slight difference in the neck which 
is longer in the terra cotta, a variation which may have occurred in the 
casting of the model. 
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We do not know how this bust happened to go to Signa from the Ca- 
nova studio, but in the same way we are ignorant of the fate of many 
other works of Canova. Consequently in our own judgment we can 
conclude that the bust now existing in New York is a work of Canova, 
sketched by his assistants on the model prepared by the Master, and 
finished by himself for the most part. More particularly we believe, as 
the most probable explanation, that this bust represents the second 
muse, which was left unfinished identically as was the one existing in 
the house of Possagno. 

The Laura, with slight variations, became one of the favorite muses 
of the Master. This is Canova’s peculiar habit, on which it is worth 
while to pause for a moment before concluding the present study. Ca- 
nova took pleasure in elaborating his subjects in successive replicas so 
as to obtain from them all the plastic and expressive possibilities, not 
considering at all the resulting generical resemblance of some of his 
works to each other or to other works of antiquity. 

When we consider, the statue of Mme. Letitia we cannot refrain 
from thinking of the Capitol’s Agrippina, and according to our way of 
understanding art, notice at once the imitation. But Canova, on the 
contrary, maintained that in that very statue not one fold was an imi- 
tation, and in spite of the influence on the whole, he was sure that he had 
not committed a plagiarism. 

With our haste of observation, we are inclined to admire the haste 
in execution. More than the finished painting or the finished statue we 
understand better the sketch wherein the network of invention neatly 
appears and we rather prefer the stroke of the brush or of the chisel. 
Everything that does not bear evidence of something distinctively dif- 
ferent and new, appeals to us as copied. The ancients had another view- 
point. Greek sculptors dedicated their lives to two or three types of fig- 
ures, and generations of disciples continued to work out the same types 
with the aim of adding some other new formal perfection in the detail, 
thus reaching greater perfection in the whole. 

Art developed more in depth than in amplitude and gained in in- 
tensity rather than in extent. Perhaps in this fact rests our great depar- 
ture from ancient art, of which our haste does not permit us to taste all 
the savour nor to understand all the value. Instead it is exactly in this 
“taste,” in this conception of art and in his patient and intelligent elab- 
oration of types (which sometimes, but wrongly, may have given us the 
impression of monotony or of a sparse invention) that Canova himself, 
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who came after the amplitudes and the hasty skill of the “barocco,” ap- 
proaches the more closely, antiquity. 

Here entirely resides his classicism, and this has not yet been ac- 
knowledged up to the present time. This classicism is intimate and true, 
more genuine and pure than all the iconographical exhumations or the 
historic-rhetorical declamations of Canova himself and of other artists 


of his times. 


FRANK DUVENECK 


By Freperic FarrcH1tp SHERMAN 


New York City 
RANK DUVENECK was without question the ablest American 


portrait painter of the nineteenth century whose career is identi- 
fied with his native country. Sargent, his only rival, was born in Eu- 
rope and spent the greater part of his life in England. He was one of 
the first to recognize Duveneck’s preéminence as a painter, saying he 
“is the greatest talent of the brush of this generation.” The portraiture 
of the two has very little in common. Sargent’s brush is smoother, his 
painting thinner; he is more free in the use of color. He is frequently 
somewhat realistic in a polite, almost apologetic sense, as in the 
Wertheimer portrait. Duveneck’s pigment is fat, his impasto heavy; 
his touch is sure and he uses color very sparingly. His portraits are 
without evidence of flattery in any sense whatever, and have all the 
appearance of actuality in so far as resemblance goes. Further than 
that they reveal the characters of his sitters, as if it were the inner being 
as much as the outward semblance of a man that he put upon his can- 
vas. Hecould give a summary sketch of a fellow student the authority 
of a finished portrait. The example reproduced herewith has all the 
quality of a “studio” work, and was probably the product of a hurried 
hour in a class room. The very poise of the head, the upward glance, 
confirm one’s belief that it is a truthful likeness of the virile young 
painter in a moment of satisfaction over some work in hand. 
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The William Griffin is a very different kind of portrait — a well- 
considered and carefully painted presentment of a gentleman of in- 
stinctive sensitiveness and serious disposition. Duveneck caught the 
smoldering glow of his sitter’s imagination in the light of the eyes and 
a definite reflection of his intellectuality in the serious aspect of his 
momentary expression. As a technical performance the portrait ex- 
hibits to a marked degree the artist’s customary preferences in color, 
his mastery of pose and of modelling and line in graphic representation. 

The greatest of the graduates of the School of Munich, Duveneck 
never found a satisfactory reason for exchanging the palette and the 
technic acquired there for any of those that in later days intrigued 
some of his contemporaries. He remained always essentially true to 
the teaching of his youth which, however, he modified sufficiently to 
incorporate therein the personal touch which is a definite mark of his 
conscious choice of aesthetic values in the production of his paintings. 

Duveneck’s method of painting portraits differed in one significant 
essential from the customary procedure of other contemporary artists. 
He preached to his pupils the importance of brushwork rather than of 
the carefully finished charcoal or crayon study. Outlines only were to 
be suggested in charcoal; the canvas then to be quickly covered with 
pigment, the masses boldly blocked in. And he practised what he 
preached, according to Mr. Heermann painting the masterly portrait 
of Professor Loefftz in a single day and the singular convincing like- 
ness of John W. Alexander as a young man in a matter of a few hours. 
Of course it is probably true that as a method Duveneck’s was not suit- 
able for uninspired students, but for a genius like himself it was more 
than adequate. One senses his feeling for color and for light and 
shadow in mass and his sensitive selection of natural accent in all his 
portraiture; while his restricted palette in his best period results in a 
dignified simplicity, unbroken by touches, however slight, of offensive 
color. Nor are his portraits colorless. They achieve the effect of color 
through a masterly improvisation of tone and value in a few simple 
hues. However evidently he derives from Hals and Rubens, he is 
nevertheless very individual in such canvases as the Professor Loefftz, 
William Adams, Whistling Boy and J. Frank Currier. And though he 
saw his subjects in a large way, as a matter of masses and planes, he 
was not blind to the smallest detail in the finishing of a portrait. It 
is said that speaking of the Woman with a Fan, with its beautiful eyes, 
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two days on that eye in the light.” 


he remarked “in those days I had eyes like a hawk and yet I painted 





It is as a portrait painter that Duveneck was preéminent, and as 
such he is probably destined to be numbered among the greatest of his 
time. He was an excellent teacher but unfortunately left no student 
capable of carrying his method to further triumphs in the field of 


portraiture. 


A LIST OF PORTRAITS BY FRANK DUVENECK 


1. Lesure Pease Barnum. 1846-1915. 22” high, 16” 

wide. Painted in Munich in 1876. Property of Thomas 

B. Clarke, Esaqr. 

2. Witut1am Gepney Bunce. 1840-1919. 36” high, 25” 

wide. Painted in Munich about 1878. Property of Thom- 

as B. Clarke, Esqr. 

3. Portrait oF an Artist. Canvas. 2134” high, 18” 

wide. Signed at left with monogram. Painted in Munich. 

Property of Frederic F. Sherman. 

4. Wiruram Grirrin. Canvas. 2156” high, 1834” wide. 

Signed at left with monogram. Painted in Paris in the 

80’s. Property of Mrs. Julia M. Sherman. 

s. Serr Portrarr. (Monochrome.) 29%” high, 23%” 

wide. Painted in 1877. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

6. Woman 1n Brack Bonnet. 23” high, 18” wide. 

Painted in 1870. Museum. of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

7. Younc Girt witn Ausurn Harr. 18” high, 15” wide. 

Painted in 1884. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8. Younc Man witn Rurr. 23%” high, 19” wide. 

— in Munich in 1873. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, 
10. 

9. Woman witn Forcet-Me-Nots. 4034” high, 33” 

wide. Painted in Munich in 1876. Museum of Art, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

10. ExizasetuH Boorr Duvenecx. 29” high, 17” wide. 

Painted in 1888. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

11. THe Warstiinc Boy. 28” high, 21” wide. Painted 

in Munich in 1872. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12. Woman with A Fan. Painted in Munich in 1873. 

Property of M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Esqr. 

13. Witu1am Apams. 60%” high, 4834” wide. Painted 

in Munich in 1874. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

14. SKETCH oF A Turk. (Benjamin F. Landis.) Painted 

in Munich in 1876. The Tavern Club, Boston, Mass. 

15. J. Frank Currier. Painted in Munich in 1876. 

Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 

16. Tue Coppier’s Apprentice. Painted in Munich in 

1877. Taft Collection, Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

17. Susan B. AntHony. Painted in Innsbruck in 1877. 

18. Joun W. ALExaNDER. 38” high, 22” wide. Painted 

in Florence in 1879. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

19. Man witn A Rep Fez. 

20. THe Oxp ScnooumasTer. Painted in Munich in 

1871. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

21. Joun Lanois. 

22. Sxercn or A Turk 1n YELLOw Tunic. 

23. Cuarres W. Exior. 

24. UnrinisHep Portrait Stupy. Painted in Munich in 

1873. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

25. Rep-Harrep Man witn Rurr. 21” high, 1834” wide. 

Painted in Munich in 1876. 

26. WaLTER Suirtaw. 24” high, 18” wide. National 

Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

27. Heap or A Man. 16” high, 1334” wide. Detroit 

Institute of Arts. 

28. Proressor Lupwic Loerrrz. Painted in Munich in 

1873. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29. UniwentTiFiep Otp Woman. 35%” high, 27” wide. 

Painted in Munich in the 70's. Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, New York. 
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30. A. T. Gosnorn. 44” high, 38” wide. Painted in 
1897. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


31. Henry L. Fry. 20” high, 1634” wide. Painted in 
1874. Museum of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


32. Mrs. Duvenecx. (The artist’s mother.) 

33. Portrait or a Cuitp wit Licut Rep Ham. 15” 
high, 11%” wide. Painted in 1885. 

34. Heap or A Rep Facep Oxp GenTLeMaN. 21” high, 
18” wide. Painted in 1885. 


35. Heap or a Woman witH Rep Suawt. 20” high, 17” 
wide. Painted in 1881. 


36. Heap or a Boy. 20%” high, 1734” wide. Painted 
in 1888. 


37. Man in Spanisn Costume. 42” high, 39” wide. 
38. Litre Itauian Boy wit Rep Waistcoat. 163%” 
high, 1334” wide. Painted in 1887. 

39. Tue BracxsmitH. 27” high, 22” wide. Painted in 
1879. 


40. Frorentine Firower Girt. 38” high, 25 
Painted in 1887. 


41. Girt with Dark Eyes. 18” high, 14” wide. Painted 
in 1880. 


42. Woman 1n Brack Scarr. 18” high, 16” wide. 
Painted in 1879. 


43. Prorire or Girt with Rep Hair, 19” high, 16” 
wide. Painted in 1880. 


44. Mr. Boorrt. 

45. Head of a Woman with Hat and Dotted Veil. 2114” 
high, 18” wide. Painted in 1894. 

46. Boy witn Croax. 

47. Gypsy Girt. 21” high, 18” wide. 

oe O.p Bearpvep Man. 17” high, 12” wide. Painted in 
1877. 

49. Orv Irartran Woman. 

50. Iratian Boy wit Rep Warstcoat. (Profile.) 1634” 
high, 13%4” wide. Painted in 1887. 

51. Heap or A FuorenTINE Girt. 17” high, 1334” wide. 
Painted in 1886. 

52. Bronve Girt. 

53. Bunn Orv Man. (Head.) 19” high, 16%4” wide. 
Painted in 1885. 

54. Irauran Girt with Rep anp Waite HEeEappress. 
26%” high, 2134” wide. Painted in 1887. 

55. Girt 1n Wuite. 20” high, 163%4” wide. Painted in 
1887, 

56. Heap or a Girt. (Yellow background.) 17” high, 
15” wide. Painted in 1880. 

57. Prorire or Girt with Har. 11” high, 12% wide. 
Painted in 1878. 

58. Heap or Man with Bearp. 18” high, 15” wide. 
Painted in 1887. 

59. Strupy Heap or Mr. Crancw. 25%” high, 21%4” 
wide. Painted in 1889. 

60. Heap or an ItatiaN Peasant Girt. 26” high, 22” 
wide. Painted in 1887. 

61. C. T. Wesper. 28” high, 24” wide. 

62. Portrair Stupy. Mr. Mitis. 19” high, 15%” 
wide. Painted in 1878. 


” wide. 


63. Heap or a Younc Girt. 14” high, 12” wide. 
Painted in 1880. 
64. Mrs. Puiu Hinx.e. 
(Nos. 33-64 inclusive are in the Museum of Art, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


6s. Bust or an Orn Man. 3034” high, 24%4” wide. 


Signed lower right with monogram. Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, R. I. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 


66. Venetian GiRt. 
Same Ohio. 

Bust or a Man. Canvas. 29%” ~) 24” wide. 
The Brooklyn Museum of Art, Brooklyn, N. 

68. Srupy or a Man’s Heap. 20” high, 15” wide. 
Probably painted in Munich in the 70’s. The City Art 
Museum, St. Louis, Missouri. 

69. Bust or aA Man. Sketch. 23%" high, 19” wide. 
Probably painted in Munich in the 70’s. In the possession 
of Mr. P. Jackson Higgs, New York. 

70. Boy with a Rep Tie. 1734" high, 147%” wide. 
Probably painted in Munich in the 70’s. In the possession 
ns Mr. P. Jackson Higgs, New York. 

. Tue Music Master. 20” high, 16” wide. signed 
ond left with the monogram, and dated ’75. Painted in 
Munich in 1875. The Phillips Memorial Gallery, Wash- 
ington, Cc. 

72. SpanisH Cavarier. (Benjamin F. Landis.) 24” ” high, 
19%” wide. Probably painted in Munich in the 70's. 
In the possession of The Babcock Galleries, New York. 
73. Hon. Anprew D. Wuirte. Painted in Germany in 
the 70’s. 

74. Lavy in Brack. 23%” high, 18” wide. 
session of Mr. Gustave Wiegand, New York. 
75. Tue Wistrut Girt. 17” high, 1334” wide. 
possession of Mr. Gustave Wiegand, New York. 
76. MorHer anp Cuitp. 15%” high, 12%” wide. In 
the possession of Mr. Gustave Wiegand, New York. 

77. Heap or a Boy 16” high, 13” wide. Painted in 
Munich. Collection of A. C. Goodyear, Esqr., Buffalo, 
New York 

78. Seainines Girt. 20%” high, 1634” wide. Painted in 
Italy. Property of the Newhouse Galleries, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourt. 

79. Heap or Otp Man with Four Cap. 24” high, 1934” 
wide. Painted in 1870. 

80. Heap or Younc Man witn Rep Sxuiut Cap. 22 
high, 18” wide. Painted in 1871. 

81. Woman with Wuite Heappress. 
wide. Painted in 1877. 

82. Heap or Mr. Sevumncer. 2134” high, 
Painted in 1878. 


In the pos- 
In the 


” 
13” high, 18” 


16%” 


wide. 


(Figure.) 48” high, 35” 
” high, 94” 


Paint- 


83. Joun Paut SELINGER. 
wide. Painted in 1878. 

84. Heap or Mr. Bioop. (Panel.) 11 
Painted about 1878. 

85. Grru mn Biacx Hoop. 194” 
ed in 1877. 

86. Lapy witn Hat anv VEIL. 
Painted in 1878. 

87. FisHeERMAN In A GREEN Cap. 
Painted in 1878. 

88. J. H. SHarp. 4134” high, 32” wide. 
89. Lirrte Girt. (Red background.) 
wide. Painted in 1878. 

90. Sketcu oF A FLower Grew sEATED ON A TABLE. 24 
high, 19” wide. Painted in 1887. 

o1. Frencn Giru. (Profile.) 1734” 13%” 
Painted in Paris in 1887. 

92. Girt with Brack Hair. (Profile.) 21” high, 18 
wide. Painted in 1887. 

93. Heap or ITALIAN , PEASANT Girt with Brack Heap- 
DRESS. 26” high, 22” wide. Painted in 1887. 

94. Girt 1n A Wuite Waist. 21” high, 18” wide. 
Painted in 1887. 

95. ExvizasetnH Bootrr Duvenecx. 
high, 35” wide. Painted in 1888. 
96. Portrait Stupy or GaMALIEL Braprorp. 
21¥%4” wide. Painted in 1889. 

97. Seatep Girt 1n Hat. (Three-quarter length.) 38” 
high, 2534” wide. Painted in Boston in 1889. 

98. Lirrte Girt mn Gray acainst Pink Curtain. (Fig- 
ure.) 2734” high, 16” wide. 

99. Mr. Crancn. (Seated figure.) 4534” high, 3414” 


wide. Painted in 1890. 
1 153%4” high, 2134” 
in 1894. 


100. Man wit Pipe. 
101. Guarp oF THE Harem. 60” high, 42” wide. 
ed in 1880. 
(Nos. 79-101 inclusive are in the Museum of Art, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


102. Serr Portrait. Canvas. 21” high, 17” 
Property of Mr. Robert C. Vose, Boston, Mass. 
103. Mrs. Duvenecx. (The artist’s wife.) Property of 
Mr. Robert C. Vose, Boston, Mass. 

104. A Spanisnh Cavarrer. 20” high, 16” wide. Col- 
lection of Mr. George H. Webster, Haverhill, Mass. 

105. Mrs. Mary Gopparp Witurams. (The Crimson 
Gown) Canvas. 5834” high, 31%” wide. Property of 
Mr. Robert C. Vose, Boston, Mass. 
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